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Tfie bottom muft be lined with Glay four or five inches 
thick, which is the Hearth to lay the fire on : level where- 
with is tobemade a little hole to put the Fire, The outfide 
may b&plaifter'd all over with Lime and Hair. 



A Relation of the Tinn- Mines, and working of Tmwin tht 
County of Cornwal ; by Dr. Chriftopher Merret, 

T He Stones from which Tin* is wrought are fometimes 
found a foot ortwobeiow she furface of the Earth 







but moft ufually betwixt two walls of Rocks (which are 
commonly of an Iron colour, of little or no affinity with 
the Tinn) in aVein or Load (as the Miners call it) betwixt 
4 and 18 Inches broad, or thereabout. 

Some fay, the Load runs North and South: but in truth 
it runsEaft and Weft, and all other ways with very great* 

variety. 

Sometimes there is a rich and fat Metal ; fometimes hungry 
andftarved; fonietimes nothing but a droflle fub fiance, not 
purely Earth, nor Stone, nor Metal ; but a little refembling 
the reje&ed Cynders of a Smiths Forge; appearing fome- 
times of a more flounftnng colour tending to Carnation ; 
and fometimes more umbratiie : and where this is founds the 
Miners judge the Metal to be ripe. 

The Pitj are40 r 50> ^nd fometimes 60 Fathoms deep, 
and more. 

The Load being very rich and good, above that is ten 

fathoms from the g'afs, or thereabouts. And below that, 
there's a ft range cavity or empty place, wherein is nothing 
but Air for many fathoms deep, as the Miners have tried 
with long Poles and Pikes. This cavity lies between hard 
Stony walls, diftant one from another about fix or nine In- 
ches. The Labourers tell ftories of Sprightsor final! Peo- 
ple, as they call them: and that when the Damp arifeth 
from the fubterraneal Vaults,- they hear ftrange noifes 9 hor- 
rid knocking^and fearful hammerings. Thefe Damps ren- 
der many lame, and kill others outright* without any vifible 

hurt upon theoi*. 

The 



TJ*», -forthemoft part, is incorporated with the Stone, 

or is found in it. They break every individual Stone 5 and 
if there be any blacknefs in the Stones , they break out a 
Well, (in their terms) and of this black fluff produce their 
Tinn. 

Though this Metal be , for the moft part, made from the 
Stones; yet fometimes it is as it were mixed withafmall 
gravelly Earth ; fometimes white, but for the moft part red. 
From this Earth 'tis eafily feparated with bare Wafting 5 
but from the Stone, not without much ftamping* 

This gravelly tinn they diftinguifh from that which is 
gathered from the Stones^cal ling it Pry an tinn ; an hundred 
Loads whereof fcarceequalizeth in value fifty of the other : 
although in different Loads there's great variety of good- 
nefs. 

Another fort of Ore they have , call'd Mundick Ore. 
Being mixed together, the Mundick may be eafily known by 
its ghttering 5 yet fad brownnefs , wherewith it will foon 
colour your finger? . 

The Mundick is fa.\d to nourifh the tinn ; and yet they 
fay, where much Mmdick^ is fjund, there's little or no tinn; 
and where there is little or none of that, much and good 
Tinn is found. Certain it is , if there be any Mundick lefc 
in melting the Tinn 9 it doth it much prejudice, making it 
thick and cruddy, that is^ not fo duftile, as otherwife. For 
Tinn without it will eafily bow and bend any way ; but 
mixed with it becomes very brittle , and will crack and 
break. And therefore, ufually draws down the Metal to 
an abatement,from five (hillings to eight (hillings in the hun- 
dred pound weight. 

This Mundick feems to be a kind of Sulphur. Fire only 
feparates it from the Tinn , and evaporates it into fmoke. 
Little fprigs or boughs fet in the Chimney, the Smoke ga- 
thereth upon them into a fubftance which they call Poyfon, 
and think ic is a kind of Jrfenick ; which being put in- 
to water eafify diffolveSj and produces very good Vu 



The Water wherein it is diffoived foon changeth final! 
Iron Rods put into it; and they fay, that in a very 

little 
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little time^ it will affinri late the Rods into its own nature, 

*Tis generally concluded, that Fiflj will die in thofe Wa- 
ters vrheYeinlo Mundick is caft; and they commonly impute 
the death of fome of their Neighbours to their drinking of 
Mundkk* waters. 

When they burn it, to feparate it from the 2///#,there pro- 
ceeds from it a ftench very lothfom and dangerous. 

Befides the fore- mentioned Stones, &c. found in Ttnn 
Mines, and incorporated with the tinn\ there occurs a 
Sparr mixed alfo with this Metal, as it is commonly with 
Lead and Copper. 

This appears frequently of a fhiny whitifh fubftance; 
(and therefore called , by fome, Mercury) and cafteth a 
white froth upon the Water in wafliing it* When firft taken 
out of the Earth 'tis fofc and fattifli, but foon after grows 
fomewhat hard. Is feldom found growing,but only flicking 
to the Metal. The Miners call it White Sparr ; and feme of 
them think it is the Mother or Nourifher of the MeraL 
But 'tis certain, that Sparr is often met with in Moorifh 
grounds, where they never hope to find any Oe. Yet no 
linn Mines are without it. 

The Cornifb Diamonds, fo caii'd, lie intermixed with the 
Ore, and fometimes on heaps : fome whereof are big enough 
to have a Coat of Arms engraven on them; and are hard 
enough to cut Glafs. Some of them are of a tranfparent 
Red, and have the luftre of a deep Ruby. Thefe Diamonds 
feem to me to be but a finer, purer 3 and harder fort of Sparr \ 
for they fare both found together, as en Su Vincents Rocks 
near Brijlcll. 

Gcdolpbin Ball is the mod famous of all the Balls or Mines 
in Cornwall, for the quantity of Metal. Though fome of 
late years pretend another Mine (which fome call the Silver 
Mine, others, the Lead Mine) more rich than that* And 
about twelve years fince, I faw an AfTay made of fome of 
thatOre, as 'twas faid, brought from thence ; whereof ten 
pound weight yielded two ounces and quarter of fine 
Silver. 

The Agents keep the Countrey in great ignorance con- 
cerning this Mine* But the difference of other Mines, 



except 



except in the PryM and Mundick tlnn, is but little. 

The beft Ore is that which is in Sparks ; and next to 
this, that which hath bright span in it. 

As for the Working of the Ore, 'tis thus performed : 
The Stones beaten as before y are brought toaMill calPd 
the Stamping-Mill 3 which goeth by Water , with fuch 
Stampers as Paper-Mills have. The Stones are fo difpofed, 
as that, by degrees, they are wafhed into a Lattin Box with 
holes, into which the Stampers fall: by which means they 
art beaten pretty ihiall , and by the Water continually paf 1 
fing through the Box, the Ore, through its weight, falls clofe 
by the Mill, and the parts not Metalline, which they call 
Caufalty, are wafhed away by the Water. And thus the 
firft feparation is made* 

Then tbey take that which falls clofe by the Mil!, and fo 
difpofeit in the faid Mill, that the Water may once more 
drive it, to make a better feparation of the Caufalty. 

Next, they dry it in a Furnace on Iron-plates, and then 
grind it very fine in a Crafing-Mill, with Stones common in 
the Hills of that Countrey* 

After this they re-wafh it, as before , and then dry it a 
litt]e 3 and carry it laft of all thusfitted to the Furnace,caird 
by them a Blowing-Houfe, and there melt and caft it* 

There fwims on the Metal^when it runs out of the Furnace, 
a Scum, which they call Drofs ; much like to Sclag or Drofs 
of Iron; which being melted down with frefh Ore, runneth 
intoMettaL 

The Caufalty they throw in heaps upon Banks, which in 
fix or feven years they fetch over again,and make worth their 
labour* But they obferve, that in lefs time it will not afford 
Metal worth the pains; and at the prefent noneatalL 
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